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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE HEBREW MOTHER’S SACRIFICE. 








“‘There’s none in this cold, hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother’s breast.” 


In ebon folds of pale and glim’ring light, 

Night’s drapery o’er the sleeping earth was thrown ; 
And hung on Nile’s dark waters low and still ; 

And rested on the deep, thick forest tree, 


With gloomy darkness. ‘ a 
Alone, upon a cliff that overlooked . a, ee 
A yawning precipice, Wyoma stood, * ~ . - : 
And gazed steadfastly, with a soul-lit eye; aie 


Into those dark blue waters that flowed fast. 

Her heart was sorrowful and well nigh crushed 
Beneath its heavy bitterness of grief. 

Hither she came, at thts lone midnight hour, 

To hold sweet converse with her Spirit-God, 

That she might be prepared to meet her doom. 

In vain she bent her listening ear below, 

As though she thought to catch some soothing tone ; 
All desolate and wild the night-wind moaned 

Amid the dark thick forest ; and as it stirred 

The proud tall woodland pines, and tossed the wave, 
It chilled her brow, as ’twere the hand of death. 
Still on, the waters o’er the rocks below, 

Dashed angrily, as though impatiently 

They waited for their rich and promised boon ; 

And from beneath those troubled waves there came 
A voice that murmured fearfully and wild. 

It said, that ere the morrow’s sun goes down, 

Thy child, thy only child,shall be no more ! 

Like winter’s stetn and icy breath that binds 

The waters dancing in their mirth and glee ; 

E’en so that tempest dirge with fiercer power 
Sealed up the deepest fountain of her soul ; 

And e’en like harp-strings, broken by some rude, 
Unwelcome blast, so died the music of 

Her heart away, as day’s first dawn lit up 

The spot that claimed her priceless grant. 


i 


And morn with oriental lovliness adorned the muny nills, 

And Beauty’s gorgeous, rosy smiles played on the silvery 
sparkling rill:. 

Arich and royal robe, of gold and purple, softly fell 

Enwrapping in its folds of light, the forest wood and dell. 

The Nile’s proud waters ceased their wrath, and sported 
in the summer breeze, 

As golden light stole through the rich green drapery of 
the forest trees, | 

Sweet music on the soft gale came from perfumed vine and 
flower, 

Like spirit voices from Elysian’s bright and rosy bower. 

With sweet and holy charm those strains upon Wyoma’s 
spirit fell, 

And did with angel soothings each wild despair and sor- 
row quell. 

Tranquilly she gazed upon the fairest woudland beauties 
nigh, 

And thought how blest a thing for her fair child in this 
gay time to die. 

Low on the moes-spread bank she knelt and bowed at the 
blest throne of prayer, 

And sweet and clear her voice was borne on morning’s 
balmy air. 


F’en while the orison divine was breathed, 
+ Thechild slept in its rosy innocence ; 


It Kissed her brow, and waved her tresses, 
That lay in jetty wealth upon her breast, 
Like tasseled branches in the glad sunlight. 
She woke, and angel beauty robed her face. yer ¥% 
Like moss-buds opening to the morning's riage 
So ope’d her eyes of azure hie, deep-fringed 
With wealth of snowy lids. Light she bounded. 
From white robed couch, for she did early migs 2° ¢— 
Her mother’s breathings :oit, and tender cl. sp, 
And gazed without her vire-clad window, down - 
The woodland dell; but the thick foliage shut 

In her view. Then nature led her cieps. 

She joyous passed the flow’ry mead and glen, 
Till through the jessamine and the myrtle vine 
Which wreathed the forest trees, she saw the well 
Known form. In all the fondness of her deep 


Her mother’s breast, and as she kissed her pale, 
Soft cheek, she felt a tear fall from above. 

She earnest gazed into Wyoma’s eyes, 

And in childish aceent wondered what ~ 

Should make the flowers to weep, for she till now 
Had never seer. a tear, save from her own 
Bright eye. 

The saddened day passed slowly on, and sun 





Sank low. The hour, the fearful hour drew nigh.- 
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And as the soft wind through the lattice stole, a5 
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And loving soul, she gladly fell upon ® 
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vith peers of ¢ idol- child een clasped in hers, 
Wyoma trod the path with measured pace 
That led to water’s brink; a holy calm 
Fell o’er the waves, and hushed them to a sweet 
Repose, as death is ever wont to do 
Where’er his spirit rests. 
They neared the stream —one ripple op’d its breast 
To bear the offering to its coral couch; 
das the white robed spray enwrapped its form, 
yoma sang with mournful tone, yet clear, 
Her sad low dirge. 
Fare, fare-thee-well, my precious, 
Thou’st gone to dwell in Eden-home, 
And left the sunny haunts of earth, 
To seek the clime where thou had’st birth. 
For thee I’ve reared earth’s choicest flowers, 
‘To deck thy woodland home and bowers ; 
For thee the spring birds, bright and gay, 
Have carrojled forth their morning lay. 
For thee I’ve midnight vigil kept, 
And watched thee as thou sweetly slept ; 
Have fondly watched thy cradle-bed, 
*Till star of morn had well-nigh fled. 


For thee have prayed at eventide, 

That angels might thy pathway guide ; 
Might wreath their mazie smiles for thee, . 
And wake their holiest ministry. 

Sleep, sleep, thou infunt slumb’rer sleep! 
Beneath the waves of rolling deep ; 

The pearls that deck thy bier all low, 

Are not more pure than thou art now. 
Sleep, sleep, my babe! no solemn strain, 
Can bring thee back to earth again, 
Thou’st found the sacred shrine of rest, 
Where souls like thine are ever blest. 


Ciara A. Cone. 
Albany, April, 1850. 
THE SPIRIT OF HOPE. 





BY S. S. HAZARD, OF NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


lope, where dwellest thou on earth ? 
low’d spot first knew thy glorious birth ? 
oh it tell me, harbinger divine, 
mbow er ye seekest for your shrine ? 
thou dwell on snow-clad cliffs, that soar 
eenre vault ? by mighty roar 
dee , boundless sea, where riplets lay 
‘Zephyrs of departed day ? 

’ a aids meet at early eventide 
Ah their fairy barks on ebbing tide, 
ang to noiseless hush each truant wave, 
And light with anknown torch the sailor’s grave? 
Ah! truant cherub from the realms above, 
" Sent on a mission pure as angel love, 

Dost dwell in spot like thie thou spirit fair ? 

Say Tit I seek thee, shall I find thee there ? 


Or is thy home beneath a sunnier sky ? 

Say ! do Jtalia’s maids with loving eye, 

Full full the goblet of the new press’d wine, 

Aad drink to thee neath drapery of the vine % 

Gr, dost thou roam in fairy haunted dell, 

Where mirth and joy, are ever wont to dwell ? 
Methinks ’tis here thou swuy’st thy sceptre bright, 
Where winged thousands hail thee with delight, 
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And if not here, I fain would ask thee more ; 

Tell me! if in the silent midnight hour 

Thou dost not flit around the couch of sleep, 

And o’erthe dreamer’s brow thy vigil keep ? 

Say! dost thou strew his rugged path with flowers, 
And touch his soul with music’s soothing powers % 
Dost breathe to nestling babe some angel tone 
Strange to the ear save cradled one alone ? 


And if on earth, oh ! tell me spirit fair, 

If thou dost hover ’mid the perfumed air 

That goddess beauty breathes ? and at her shrine 
Say ! dost thou kneel, thou spirit most divine ? 

I know thou art, but where I cannot tell, 

For I too oft have felt thy magic spell ; 

And tell me, angel spirit, tell me where 

Thou dwell’st ; in ocean, earth or air % 


*T was thus I mused at eve’s lone hour, whentli 
Was calm as infant’s undisturbed repose ; 
When clusteting gems bedecked the azure vault, 
And lit the earth as ’twere with angel smiles, 
Alone [ mused, and list with eager ear 

To catch the spirit’s sweet reply ; when from 
The drapery of the woodland grove, there came 
A voice faint as Eolia’s softest strain, 

And whisper’d on my ear its cadence soft. 


And would’st thou know my childhood’s home 2 
Would’st know the clime from whence I come ? 
Or where on earth I e’er have dwelt 2 

The shrine ’round which I’ve fondly knelt 2 

1’|] tell thee erring one of earth, 

The morning stars ca!l’d me to birth, 

When first they sang their maker’s praise, 

And tun’d thei: harps to heavenly lays. 


In Eden’s bower I dwelt full long, 

Tjll soprow quell’d their holy song 

wen now as then, my spirit’s fee 

* To*roaim ¢ o’¢y mount, o’er isle, o’er sea. 
. ** Theu'lé, héarmy voice in clarion notes, 

. "+ df warrior’s efr my music floats; 
“With trumpet voice I speed him on, 
To win the trophy, wear the crown. 


I twine the wreath for poet’s brow, 
And in his path bright garlands throw ; 
1 cheer the student pale with care, 

And in his micnight watches share. 


Beside the sufferer’s couch I cling, 
And heavenly joys I ever bring ; 

And on my wing all bright and pure, 
The spirit waft to starry sphere. 

I’m ev’ry where ! there’s not a spot 
How e’er so lone that knows me not , 
I was, and am, will ever be 

From Time thrcugh all Kternity ! 


Normal School, Albany, 1850. 





Alfred B. Stret, the poet, givesa good picture of a 

country school in a single line : 
“On the great cross road s 
Humming like some great 


he rustic school, 
ve.) 





We shal not love our own household Jess, because we 
love others more. Inthe beautiful words of Frederika 
Bremer, ‘The human heart is like Heaven; the more ane 
gels, the more room.’ 
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ORIGINAL TALE, 


LINA WOOD; 
Or, «Where there is a SVili there is a Way.” 





BY MI88 LUCY A. RANDALL. 

‘The clock has struck eight, Lina, and I think 
they haye done breakfast at.the Seminary ; and now 
I wish you to go and get the clothes for me to wash, 
for the young ladies always like to have them by 
the middle of the week, and I want to get them done 
as soon as possible, so as to go out blackberrying 
with you as much as I can, for Grandma needs some 
more yarn, and besides I would like to get you a 
nice pair of India-rubber overshoes to walk in, all 
next winter, when you are going after ‘the clothes.” 

For a moment little Lina lingered over a worn 
old history, coverless and tattered; and then went 
to put it on a little bookshelf filled with other lit- 
tle books of very,much the same stamp, which had 
been given her by the young ladies at the seminary 
to which her mother alluded. Lina was a bright, 
lively little girl and always did willingly whatever 
her mother wished to have her do, otherwise she 
would have been extremely reluctant to leave her 


book, as she was passionately fond of reading. She 


went to one corner of the little room and took down 
her pink sunbonnet and a little wicker basket for 
the clothes, and ran out to the tiny patch of ground 


‘in front of the house, which was dignified by the ti- 


tle of garden, and gathered a large bunch of fra- 
grant pinks and blue larkspurs for Mrs. Davison, 


‘ the principal of the -— Seminary, and set off with 


a face almost as bright as the blossoms she carried. 
The house was a very small one with only three 
rooms, but that did not much matter, as there were 
only Mrs. Wood, her aged mother and little Lina 
living in it, but it was as neat asa palace. Their 
parlor and kitchen, both in one room, was covered 
with a neat rag carpet (made by their own hands), 
and plain white curtains hung before the windows. 
By one of them sat Grandma, knitting in a little old 
chair which looked as though it might have come 
over in the May-Flower, but the deat old lady had 
renewed its seat by weaving in strips of list ; a new 
way, some may think, but ‘‘ Necessity is the mother 
of invention.” A high, old fashioned clock stood op- 
posite the door with its hands pointing to five min- 
utes past eight o’clock, and a quaint small looking 
glass corresponded in fashion to the clock and chair. 
Three other chairs stood around, and a tortoise shell 
cat lay purring in the sunshine at the open door, for 
full and warm poured in the rays of the morning 
sun. Two or three pigeons flew about among the 
vines and flowers in the garden, and now and then 
one saucy fellow would fiy right into the room and 
pick the crumbs from the breakfast table, glancing 
the while with one of his bright eyes at Grandma 
and Mrs. Wood, and then flutter out again. Mean- 
while Mrs. Wood moved around arranging the room 


| 


delicate constitution, who, being naturally ambi- 





and setting up chairs and tables with true house- 
wifely industry and neatness. 

Mrs. Wood, an only daughter, married an engra- 
ver by trade, a man with a consumptive turn and a 


tious, applied himself so closely to his art as to seri- 
ously injure his health, and in less than two years 
after his marriage he was obliged to leave town, in 
consequence of his fast declining health. Mrs. 
Wood’s mother, a fine old woman with a mild face 
and silyery hair, with her usual kMidness invited 
her dearly beloved children to share her happy lit- 
tle home with her. It was gladly accepted; but the 
disease of Mr. Wood was so deep-seated and had 
gained such ground by his neglect, that all efforts to 
uproot it were in vain, and before he had been a 
year in the house of his mother-in-law he died, 
leaving his wife and an infant daughter, the “little 
Lina” of our story, nearly penniless, for, as Grand- 
ma had no property but her little cottage, she could 
not help her children much. However, they did not 
“sit down and fold their hands” but arose from the 
death-bed of the dear departed one, with a resolu- 
tion to maintain themselves honorably and credita- 
bly so long as health remained to them, which they 
had every reason to suppose would yet bless them 
for a long time. 

The city being near them Mrs. Wood offered her 
services as washerwoman “to a seminary therein, 
which were accepted, and by this means she sup- 
ported hér mother, little Lina and herself. Dear 
Grandma had now nearly lost her sight, but she 
would still knit, both for the family and to sell, for 
she was a quick and beautiful knitter ; she was nev- 
er idle, and fully sympathized in her daughter's hab- 
its of inddstry and horror of charity, and though 
not able to be of as much use as she could wish, she 
was yet a dear and indispensable member of the lov-" 
ing family. In thissituation little Lina was a truly 
useful and beloved help to both Mother and Grands: — 
ma; she would bring the articles of clothing fra 
the seminary, and go blackberrying for Meme te” 
get yarn for Grandma’s knitting, and sell velco . 
ings already knit, and do a thousand odd jt 
the house. Notwithstanding the many lit 
she had, she could still find time to read. But 
did she get her books, when the united earnings of 
the family only just sufficed to keep them above pos- 
itive want? I will tell you, reader. 

One bright summer’s day little Lina was up at 
the —— Seminary after the clothes, and was pass- 
ing through the yard well laden with them, when 
an old stray leaf of a book presented itself to her ’ 
view, °5 it lay upon the grass at her feet. She in- 
stantly took it up and began to read it. Asshe 
stood there unconscious of all but the book-leaf, in 
her interest in its contents, Mrs. Davison, the prin- 
cipal of the seminary, came to the door and qnickly 
noticed her. She stepped to her side and stood 
there a moment unobserved by the child. At 
length she touched her gently and said: 
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“Lina!” 

The child started and looked around. 

** Do you love to read,” asked Mrs. Davison kind- 
ly. Lina bashfully hung her head as she answered 
in the affirmative. The lady went on to question 
her as to what she read, and how far she could read, 
and many other questions, and ended by giving her 
an old worn book. . Nothing could now equal Lina’s 
pleasure. The book was her daily companion, and 
she soon made herself mistress of its contents. Ma- 
ny other little old books were given her by Mrs. 
Davison and the young ladies. Each one was treas- 
i ured, and perused over and over again, as though it 
; were so much gold, and so it was to the little child. 

But to return to our story. 
When little Lina arrived at the seminary, the 
young ladies, always glad to see their bright-eyed 
pet, came around her as usual. Mrs. Davison kind- 
. ly received the flowers and gave her in return a lit- 
tle astronomy, which she had found for her. Lina’s 
face brightened as she gazed at the pictures. 

“Oh! Mrs. Davison,” said she, “does this pretty] 
book tell about the moon, and the sun, and all the 
beautiful stars that I see every night ”” 

“Yes, my child,” said Mrs. Davison, ‘and if you 
will read it through carefully it will give you a 
great many new and valuable ideas.” 

“If I will read it carefully! Oh! Mrs. Davison, 
I shall so love it. Iam sure I shall read it over and 
; over again. I have longed often to know all about 
g the stars and comets. How kind you are to me!” 


Mrs. Davison smiled musingly as the glad words 
of the child reached her ear; she was thinking that 
perhaps Lina would thrive at her seminary, and she 

loved the innocent amiable child Who strove 
y to win an education with such limited 
«She is certainly tractable and mild,” 
, “and I know would gladly avail her- 
an opportunity of improving her mind ; 
yw pleasant it would be to her mother to 
her little child was daily gaining what is 
pld—a good education. Yes, certainly 
je scheme serious thought.” 
pused from her meditations by thesweet 
tle Lina, who with her basket of clothes 
m and the book snugly packed away in one 
we of her basket, had come to bid her good bye. 
Davison smilingly kissed her and bade her 
good bye, and away she sprang with her heart as 
light as feather. As soon as she reached her hum- 
ble door she joyously exclaimed, 

**Oh! mother, mother !” 

** Why, what is the matter dear,” said her mother, 
** you look so very happy. What can it be that has 
. - + 0 pleaged my little Lina” 

“Tam sure dear mother that I ought to look 
pleased, for good kind Mrs. Davison has given me a 
book which tells all about the sun, and moon, and 
stars. Oh! mother, it is such @ nice book.” 
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“Oh! yes that was the name. Is she not kind, 


dear Grandma ?” 
Great was the joy which the little astronomy cre- 
ated throughout the humble dwelling! Grandms 


almost clapped her hands for joy, and Mother smiled 


gladly as she turned over the leaves, and thought of 


the pleasure and information that little Lina would 


derive from it, and as for the child herself she kiss- 


ed first Grandma, then Mother, and then Pussy in 
her transports of joy! And now every evening, when 
Mother sewed and Grandma knit, Lina would read 
aloud to them out of her little book, and the starry 
heavens looked more and more beautiful to her as 
she advanced further into the mazes of this science. 


One sunny summer evening, not long after this, 
the whole family were agreeably surprised at a visit 
from kind Mrs. Davison herself. She was made tru- 
ly welcome, for they all loved her, because of the 
good she had done little Lina in giving her so many 
books. Mrs. Davison pleased the child greatly by 
her admiration of the little plot of flowers which was 
the care of Lina alone, and which indeed deserved 
praise well. After a little conversation she said, 

‘IT have called, Mrs. Wood, for the purpose of of- 
fering to take Lina into my school as a-free scholar ; 
I think that if you could spare her she would im- 
prove greatly, as she seems to be an apt scholar 
and to love reading.” 

For a moment Mrs. Wood was silent! Oh what a 
beautiful prospect opened to her mind’s eye as she 
heard the words of Mrs. Davison. She was now to 
have the earnest and sole wish of her spirit granted, 


Then she thanked Mrs. Davison in tones which fully 
expressed the deep and fervent thankfulness of her 
soul. Grandma too expressed her gratitude with 
true eloquence, and as for little Lina, she could only 
throw her arms around Mrs. Davison, and kiss her 
over and over again. 


Lina entered the school, and, as her friend had 
expected, maintained herself well. She strove to 
improve the golden opportunity, and she did improve 
it, and in two years she held the well deserved sta- 
tion of the best scholar in the school. When she 
had gone through all the studies of Mrs. Davison’s 
school and obtained an education which embraced 
both the solid and ornamental qualifications, her 
kind benefactress obtained for her the lucrative sit- 
uation of teacher in a neighboring institution, her 
own being full. She succeeded so well that her rep- 
utation as a skillful and thorough teacher rapidly 
increased, and when Mrs. Davison, “full of years 
and honors,” at length resigned her place of Princi- 
pal of the celebrated Institute, it was filled 
by the “little Lina,” nowa benatiful and mated ac- 
complished woman. 

Three years after, if you had travelled in those 
parts, you could not have helped noticing a beauti- 
ful, and yet unobtrusive mansion, with rich and 
handsome grounds surrounding it, a little way out 











* An astronomy, do you mean, my dear?” 


of the city. There it was that Mrs. Wood, her aged 


and it was to have her darling child well educated. . 
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mother, and Miss Caroline Wood, the Principal of 
the far-famed Institution, resided. 

Thus by unfailing industry and passionate love of 
reading, assisted by a firm determination to learn, 
Lina, the daughter of the poor washerwoman, placed 
herself and her friends in a situation of almost per- 
fect happiness. The moral of my little story, dear 
reader, is that all situations, all obstacles and all 
troubles, may be overcome if you have but the firm 
and unwavering intention of so doing. ‘‘ Where 
there is a will there is a way.” 








For the District School Journal. 
JOHN FOSTER. 


Among books of recent appearance, is the Life and 
Correspondence of John Foster. Mr. Foster has 
been before the world as te author of certain essays, 
for more than forty years. The essay on Decision of 
Character, and. others of a highly moral character, 
have placed him in the rank most desirable to a wise 
and benevolent man. ‘Noah, a preacher of right- 
eousness,” was the noble description of an ancient pa- 
triarch. Foster, though preaching was his profes- 
sion, taught, under other forms, lessons of truth and 
virtue, which have had great influence in enlighten- 
ing mankind in regard to their best interests, and 
which deserve to be kept in remembrance. 


Mr. Foster is memorable for the interest he took 
in the subject of popular education, before it had 
come extensively before the world. He was born in 
a very troubled condition of life, the son of a hand- 
loom weaver, in Yorkshire, England. His parents 
were dissenters of the Baptist connection, and the 
son was educated after their faith,though in after 
life he did not rigidly adhere to their tenets. He 
began early to assist his parents in their humble em- 
ployment, but certain manifestations of talent ob- 
servable in him, disposed his father, a sensible and 
pious man, to procure for him the education suitable 
for the ministers of his denomination. Mr. Foster 
preached in different parts of Ireland and England # 
in the latter part of his life he was connected with a 
small congregation at Downend, near Bristol, where 
he died. in 1843. ‘ 

Foster’s Essay on Popular Ignorance, describing 
with great ability its manifestations, its evils, and 
their remedies, was published in 1821. Sir James 
Macintosh is said to have pronounced it one of the 
most original works of the age ;—it certainly ex- 
pressed a deep interest in the moral welfare of man- 
kind, and made many valuable suggestions for “ the 
relief of man’s estate.” Foster believed in the de- 
pravity of human nature, but he believed also that 
for its evil tendencies, Providence had appointed 
sufficient corrections. He taught that the individual, 
and society, could only be turned from iniquity by 
being turned from darkness to light. The words of 
the prophet, ‘my people perish for lack of know- 
ledge,” served for the basis of his theory of preven- 


‘tion. The great distinctions of right and wrong, he 


deemed it necessary to inculcate before all other 





knowledge. The communication of this knowledge, 
he affirmed to be alike the debt of the State, and of 
every member of it, for the young, the poor, and the 
neglected, that they in their matured responsibility, 
might form, each in his place, a good part of the so- 
cial edifice., All this he taught with deep conviction, 
with earnest zeal, and with brotherly kindness, and 
Christian charity. 

Some of Mr. Foster’s admirable remarks on the 
philosophy of education, selected from his journal, 
may afford useful hints to th who educate them- 
selves, or who are called to educate others. Milton 
delieved that the divine spirit does 


“Prefer 
Before all temples, the upright man and pure.” 


‘It seems,” said Foster, ‘to prefer for the subjects 
of its operations, the class of minds that are previ- 
ously taught and influenced by education, and by 
attention to knowledge.” We must understand by 
influence of the spirit, some communication from 
above, that purifies and exaltsournature. To make 
the human soul fit for the reception ofsuch influence, 
is the great design of all education, let what will be 
said, or presumed to the contrary. We are fellow- 
workers with God when we furnish others, or our- 
selves, to good works ; and this furnishing is intelli- 
gent means, good principles ; careful discrimination 
between wrong and right. Mr. Foster says, 

“Every day Iam struck with the wretched ap- 
pearance and coarse manners of the populace. (This 
was in England : but large towns in all countries, 
and the rural districts in many, exhibit multitudes 
in the same deplorable condition.) How most aston- 
ishing is it that the Creator should have placed so 
many millions of the creatures he has endowed with 
noble faculties, or the seeds of them, in situations 
where those faculties and the whole being are tne- 
vitably debased. Wonder what really could be done 
by a political institution managed by a Bonapartein 
morals. I cannot, win not believe that such degen- 
eracy is necessary.” 

It is not necessary, though nothing can remedy it 
but a united public will, as energetic as Bonaparte’s, 
as benevolent ag Christ’s, as enlightened as the wisest 
of his followers, as exact, intelligent, and thorough 
in practice, as the exercises of the best military dis- 
ciplinarian. Discussions without conclusions, or ~ 
conclusions without authority, can never produce 
efficient and sustained reform, and the permanent 
relief and improvement consequent to such reform. 


It was not only the sin and misery incident to the 
uncultivated, but, moreover, the emptiness, frivolity, 
and unprofitableness of ignorance, that Foster sought 
to rectify. He observes with great feeling and ele- 
gance : “How much do I regret to see so generally 
abandoned to the weeds of vanity, that fertile and 
vigorous space of life in which might be planted the 
oaks and fruit-trees of enlightened principle and vir- 
tuous habit, which growing up, would yield to old 
age and enjoyment, a glory, and a refuge!” 

“How slight to s vigorous mind, how insipid to 
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the heart of sensibility, is the usual tenor of pur- 
suits and discourse, among many of our acquain- 
tance, among females, and the young especially. In- 
significance, frivolity, inanity, are the words de- 
scriptive of- general conversation. Is this the tri- 
umph of existence, the glory of being rational, the 
superiority of man to a butterfly? Iam not plead- 
ing for brown solemnity—the habits of fourscore and 
a convent. No,I am pleading for the genuine en- 
joyment of life. I am pleading that life may have 
; i some zest and poignancy produced by a mind acting 
F with vivacity upon subjects worthy of its energy. 
I am pleading that life may not be dissipated among 
trifles, till at last itself sickens into a tasteless trifle, 
with neither resources to be happy, nor ability to 
* acquire any. 
‘Some ladies, to whose conversativn I had been 
i listening, were to take away an epic poem to read. 
if ‘‘ Why should you read an epic?” I said to myself, 
‘you might as well save yourselves the trouble.” 
How often have I been struck with observing that no 
effect at all is produced by the noblest works of 
genius on the habits of thought, sentiment, and talk 
of the generality of readers; their mental tone be- 
if comes no deeper, no mellower; they are not equal 
}4 to a fiddle, that improves by being played upon. I 
should not expect one person in twenty to recollect 
one singularly sublime or noble part of the poem in 
question. So little emotion do any such awaken 
even in the moment of reading ;—if it inspired any, 
they would not forget it so soon. 
«Spent part of an hour in company with a hand- 
some young woman, and a friendly little cat. The 
young woman was ignorant and unsocial. I felt as 
. if Lcould more easily make society of the cat. 
_ “It is desirable when we communicate ourselves 

ers, to reach the vital region of the mind. But 

who do hear the sound of speaking, it is 
}@ame asif nothing were said. The thoughts 
‘are not taken hold of ; they do not distinctly 
elves present to the hearts or imagina- 
bse to whom they are addressed. 











‘be done! They have no extitability. You 
pting to kindle a fire of stones. You must 
ke m as you find them. You waste your time 
if you i. not employ. it upon materials that you can 
modify,” 

The levity, apathy, impenetrability, Mr. Foster so 
well describes, are all effects of habit—of neglected 
or mistaken education. Insensibility to the influ- 
ences of books is superinduced by poor books, and 
by unsuitable books given to the young. Poor, shal- 
low books, like the constant presence of shallow, stu- 
pid people, create indifference to that which is more 
exciting to the intellect ; and unsuitable books giv- 
en to children, indute tonights blindness in after 
life to the critical meaning of any book. Hence 
arises the immense importance of beginning right at 
the right time. Train a child’s mind to intelligent 
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is offered to him be good seed in good ground, and in 
due time he will proceed without any help at all. 
His awakened faculties, having received proper ali- 
ment, and a right direction, will never stagnate in 
voluntary and self-satisfied ignorance. In this mat- 
ter we have a great deal to do, before we 
shall make young ladies recreate themselves with 
Homer or Milton, in preference to the Lady’s Book, 
or the “Cheap Publications.” Exiza Rossins. 





PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 

(> The Senate Bill in relation tothe Free School 
Law passed the House on the last night of the ses- 
sion, by 67 ayes to 22 nays. The House bill, provi- 
ding for raising by a general tax $800,000 upon the 
State, had been previously lost in the Senate. We 
regard this as extremely unfortunate legislation. The 
action was based upon the petition of some 17,000 of 
those who voted against the proposition last fall, 
and in the face of 160,000 majority in its favor. This 
unstable, changing policy, has the tendency to destroy 
all confidence in Legislative action, and in the perma- 
ere is one redeeming feature 
about it, however; the whole question is to be again 
submitted to the people.—Buffalo Com. Adv. 


Tue Cxiose or THe Session.—The constitutional 
session of the Legislature of this State closed at the 
Capitol on Wednesday of last week, or more properly 
on Thursday morning, after the passage of a vast 
many laws of a local and special character, with very 
few general laws, clearly conducive to the general 
good. The practice of delaying, and debating, and 
doubting the expediency of laws proposed by mem- 
bers having minds active and astute enough to perceive 
a measure that would benefit the people, until the 
very latest period of the session, and then rush into a 
rapid and indiscriminate enactment of the general 
and special laws as they lay upon the table, is certain- 
ly of questionable utility, if not absolutely wrong, and 
in violation of the oath of office which the Legislators 
assume when they enter upon those duties. 

It is true, that this year, the two Houses were poli- 
tically opposed. 
Whigs, and the House a majority of Democrats, and 
this may have embarrassed the proceedings in some 
cases; but certainly there was no necessity for the 
failure of several important measures, which had been 
amply discussed, and for the adoption of which the 
public mind was fully ripe. And above all, there was 
no necessity, after the emphatic decision of the people 
in favor of Free Schools, at the last fall election, for 
the Senate bill re-submitting that naked question 
again to the people—and yet in answer to all the pe- 
titions to amend or repeal the present School law, we 
have nothing but this bald and offensive repetition of 
the vote of the last year; and then again adopted, as 
may be reasonably expected, if the voters of last year 
have any stability in them, then of course, the present 
apology for a Free School Law will be still the law of 











apprehension of what is offered to him, and let what 


the State. Thus, when the youth of the State cry to 
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their law-makers for the requisite knowledge to make 
them intelligent and useful citizens, they reiterate this 
law: the’people for their children ask tor bread, and 
they give thema stone. In happy contrast to this 
measure, we have the bold and honorable action of the 
other House on che same subject, voting by a very 
creditable majority, for a State Tax of $800,000 per 
annum for the support of Free Schools. Yet this lat- 
ter measure, so important to the rising generation, was 
too late in its introduction to secure its passage even 
through the House, and consequently it falls with 
many other valuable measures originatiag in that body, 
without reading, on the table of the Senate. 

We do not intend to extend this article so as to no- 
tice the many failures of many important measures at 
the late session, for the want of a patriotic and accom- 
modating spirit in the members; but advert to these 
to show the people, and particularly those interested 
in a general education of the youth, that not all the 
political men whom they elect, are after inducting into 
office, devoted entirely to the public interests, even 
when they know, as in the case of Free Schools, 
the great majority of the people to be in favor of it. 
— Westchester Herald. 


Free Scuoors.—On Saturday, a bill was passed 
through the Assembly for levying a State tax of 
$300,000 for the support of Free Schools—one-fourth 
of the amount to be equally apportioned among the 
School Districts—the residue to be distributed for 
scholars. An amendment was offered to exempt the 


places where Free Schools have been in operation, 


but it was lost, and the bill carried, ayes 69, noes 30. 
Poughkeepsie Telegraph. 

The discussion of this subject Which we noticed in 
our last, and this decisive vote of the popular branch 
of the Legislature, shows conclusively to us that the 
principle of establishing Free Schools by a direct tax 
upon the property in the State, has a deep hold upon 
the popular will, and that obedient to the known will 
of their constituents, the direct representatives of the 
people will manfully vote for this righteous measure, 
(in the happiest form, we trust, that can be devised,) 


» and thus provide effectually for the education of the 


great mass of the children of the State. But this sum 
seems to be large, and to bear onerously upon ‘he city 
of New York, (yet we do not think any man said, 
the amount went beyond the proper wants of the 
schools,)—and we are inclined to think that the pro- 
position made through these columns,—which we are 
pleased to hear was favorably entertained by the Sen- 
ate’s Committee,—to raise by State tax an amount 
equal to the present yearly revenue of the Com-. 
mon School Fund, say $285,000 per annum, and then 
require the counties and towns to r&ise, ay the iaw 
now stands, amounts equal each to the whole sums 
from the State, to be devoted to the Teachers’ wages, 
would be generally more acceptable to the People of 
the State ; leaving the districts to raise by tax such 
sums only as may be required for site, building school 
house, repairs, fuel, books, library, &c- We hope the 
people at large will reflect faithfully upon the subject 
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and act as judicious men and true patriots. West- 
chester Herald. 





Tae one hundred days for which the members of 
the Legislature receive pay, expired last Wednesday, 
and they adjourned that night at two o'clock : thus 
working two hours for which they will gét no, pay.— 
They have done some things which they ouzht not to 
have done, and left undone some things which ought 
to have been done. They ought to have amended 
the Free School law, in accordance with the wishes 
of all its friends, and then let it have a fair trial; in- 
stead of which they have passed an act, (hurried 
through on the last night) referring the present law 
back to the people for thegygo vote on again next fall 
at the election. We have no room toargue the ques- 
tion now ; but we hope every friend of Free Schools 
will at once prepare himself to do his whole duty : 
and as we are forced to the position, let us never sec 
the Free School principle perish, though we are obliged 
to sustain it through a law which we, acknowledge 
imperfect. Let us give another overwhelming majority 
in favor of the law, knowing that if it shall be reject- 
ed, it will be the end of Free Schools, and that if it 
shall be approved, it can easily be amended, where 
needed, and will be next winter.— Wyoming County 
Mirror. 


§G- We shall continue our extracts from such of 
the papers of both political pariies as reach us, in our 
next number.—Ep. 








Suowex or Sutpuur.—The N. O. Picayune gives an 
account of a very singular phenomenon, which was ob- 
served by the passengers and officers of the Peytona, 
on her way from New-Orleans to Louisville, while 
passing Napoleon Ark, on Sunday morning the 17th 
ult. The phenomenon was observed during a shower 
of rain. The atmosphere was of a muddy color and 
the rain had the appearance of liquid sulphur. The 
rain as it fell on te deck of the boat left a thick scum 
like sulphur floating on its surface, a large portion of 
which was gathered by the passengers, for the purposé _ 
of having it analyzed. The rain was accompanied 
with much lightning, and at one time the entire hori- 
zon was filled with vivid “flashes of electricity darting 
in all directions. In less than fifteen minutes the rain 
ceased, and the skies became bright and unobscured. 


ImtraTion of Manocany.—Any wood of a close 
grain may be made perfectly t> resemble mahogany, by 
the following French process. 

Let the surface be planed smooth, and then rubbed 
with a solution of nitrous acid. Then apply, witha 
soft brush, the followfig mixture: one ounce of dra 
gon’s blood, dissolved ina about a pint of spirits of 
wine, and with the addition of a third of an ounce of 
carbonate of soda, mixed and filtered. When the pol 
ish diminishes in brilliancy, it may be restored by the 
use of a little cold-drawn linseed oil. Dragon’s blood‘ 
as most of oupreaders know, is a resin obtained by in- 
cision from certain tropical plants, and is sold at the 
druggists, to the varnishers and marble stainers. The 
method is extensively adopted in France, and might be 
well adopted in the United States, for the interior dec- 
orations of our dwellings. 
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ELEVENTH VOLUME. 


‘With this number the Disrkicr Scnoot JournaL 
enters upon itseleventh volume. It will be perceived 
that, although the annual appropriation from the State 
in its behalf, remains the same, we have greatly en- 
larged and improved our paper ; and the Editor pledges 
himself that no exertion shall be spared to render it 
useful, beneficial and interesting, not only to inhabi- 
tants and officers of the several school districts, for 
Whose use it is particularly designed, but to every 
Fanity which it may reach. In fact, we desire and 
design to make it, in every respect, a Fawity News- 
PAPER, the perusal of which shall improve the minds 
and hearts of Fathers, Mothers and Children—induce 
an increased desire for knowledge and wisdom and 
goodness—and foster a taste for useful reading and 
practical information. With the view, therefore, of 
reaching the greatest possible number of individuals 
and families, we submit the following proposition for 
the candid attention of all concerned : 

1. We will send Erour copies of the Journal for 
one year, to one address, for THREE poLLaRs ; TwEn- 
Tr copies for Five dollars; Firry copies for Ten 
dollars, and in the same proportion for any greater 
number of copies thet may be ordered. 

2. We earnestly request that the Trustees or Clerk 
of the several school districts to whom the Journal is 
gratuitously forwarded at the expense of .the State, 
would promptly and punctually take the paper from 
the Post-office as soun as may be after its arrival, 
which will hereafter be, immediately after the first of 
each month. If this is not done, the paper will be in 
‘allcases discontinued on the receipt of notice to that 
from the Postmaster, unless some inhabitant of 
frict offers to take them on payment of the 
gstage. (7° Trustees may, in all cases, pay the post- 

ea the Journal from the Library money of the 









®@UALL THE FREE-SCHOOL LAW BE 
zd PEALED? . 
Were we disposed to give way to the feelings of de- 
spondency and discouragement, which the events of the 
past four months are so well calculated to excite, we 
‘should be apprehensive that the people of the State of 
New-York were about to present a melancholy ex- 
aimple of the mutability and Tnconstancy of popular 
sentiment. ‘We should yield to the torrent of vitupe- 
yation and obloquy which has been so unsparingly 
poured forth upon the Free-School Law, so solemnly 
anc unequivocally enacted by the people themselves, 
less than six months since ; and lamenting the tempo- 
rary delusion which unpropitious circumstances have 
thrown around the judgments and opinions of so large 
a portion of our fellow-citizens, abandon at once and 
forever all hope of the success of the great principle 


of Untyersat Epucartion through Scuoois Free to 
ALL. But while we are by no means insensible of the 
magnitude of the change which impends over this great 
measure—while we are fully aware of the nature and 
extent of the opposition which we have to encounter, 
ot the perils and dangers of “the imminent deadly 
breach” to be defended—of the fearful chances of final 
and irretrievable overthrow and defeat—we cannot 
and we may, not shrink from the encounter. Confi- 
dent in the justice of our cause, and assured of its ulti- 
mate triumph over all the hosts of interest, of error 
and delusion that may be arrayed against it, we again 
address ourselves to the calm judgment and sober dis- 
crimination of that tribunal of public opinion, from 
which, under our institutions, there is no appeal, save 
as in the instance before us,- from the people to them- 
selves. 

On the past we have no recriminations to indulge 
in—no reflections to cast. Much has been done that 
we could wish had been left undone, and much has 
been left undone that it had beerf wiser and better to 
have done. But the past is irrevocable ; and we feel 
no disposition to indulge in an .unprofitable war of 
words. We have to deal with a law, the specific de- 
tails of which we cannot, in many respects, justify : 
and the only plea we have to offer in this respect ‘is; 
that it was the best which the combined wisdom of the 
Legislature could mature at the time of its passage ; 
that its provisions were fully and fairly communicated 
to the electors; that after full discussion and delibe- 
ration they were sanctioned by an overwhelmitg ma- 
jority of the people ; and that everything obnoxious in 
them might easily have been ‘amended, modified and 
corrected by any succeeding Legislature. We shall 
not, however, be diverted from the maintenance of the 
principle involved in the first section of this bill, by 
any collateral issue raised by its opponents, on its sev- 
eral subsequent provisions. 

We shall contend that the law which it is proposed, 
by the Act recently passed, to repeal, has not-had an 
opportunity of being fairly tried. In more than half 
of the counties of the State, the Board of Supervisors 
had adjourned before the law took effect, and conse- 
quently no provision was made for faising the addi- 
tional amount prescribed by its provisions. A heavy 
and often unequal burden of taxation was thus im- 
posed upon the several districts, which could not again 
occur. This excessive pressure of taxation created a 
wide-spread opposition to the law, and immediately 
arrayed the tax-paying portion of community againet 
the non-tax-paying, and against the schools. The re- 
sult was, that in a large portion of the districts, the 
term of school,was voted down to four months, the 
lowest period permitted by law ; and every conceivable 
obstacle was thrown against the efforts of the Trus- 
tees to discharge their duty. 

We shall further contend that the law, however de-° 
fective, recognizes a great principle, which, if now 
abandoned, can, in all human probability, never again 





be engrafted upon our Statute book ; for if the people, 
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after having by upwards of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand majority, asserted and sustained that principle, 
shall now, by a solemn and deliberate vote, renounce it, 
no succeeding Legislature will ever venture to re-assert 
it. The defects in the present bill may and will! be 
remedied. It was the duty of the Legislature to have 
amended the bill: it was within their power to have 
done so; and had the representatives of the people 
bestowed one half the time and pains upon this impor- 
tant subject, which were bestowed upon matters of 
infinitely inferior interest, the object might and would 
have been satisfactorily accomplished. But although 
their attention was daily directed to it, by petitions 
from all parts of the State, from the very commence- 
ment of the session, no effective action was had until 
near its close ; and then, at midnight of the last day 
of the session, a bill was hurried through, without 
even the formality of reading, in the midst of a scene 


. Of confusion, uproar and turmoil, which defies all at- 


tempts at description,—by a bare majority,—a bill not 
asked for, so far as our means of information extend, 
by a solitary petitioner—a bill known to be repugnant 
to the wishes and the judgment of a large majority of 
the members, and unsought and unsolicited by any 
considerable portion of the peopie in any section of the 
State. Many members of both branches of the Legis- 
lature, including the Committees to which the subject 
was from time to time referred, faithfully and dili- 
gently exerted themselves to prevent this disposition 
of the matter, and to carry out the evident will and 
wishes of their constituents; but for reasons upon 
which we shall feel it our duty more fully to enlarge 
hereafter, other counsels were destined to prevail, 


Under these circumstances, we believe the proper 
course is indignantly to vote dewn the proposition for 
a repeal of the Free-School Act; to repel the unwor- 
thy and dishonoring supposition that this great meas- 
ure was ignorantly adopted by two hundred and fifty 
thousand of the intelligent electors of this State; to re- 
assert, in thunder tones, the broad principLe of UNI- 
VERSAL EDUCATION and FREE SCHOOLS ; 
and simultaneously to ELecT REPRESENTATIVES WHO 
WILL FAITHFULLY CARRY OU? THE SPIRIT OF THE 
Law, by so amending its details, as to make them ac- 
ceptable to all. [Let those, then, who think with us in 
this respect, proclaim their sentiments and opinions, 
through the medium of the local press, aud wherever 
practicable through public meetings, conventions and 
gatherings of the people. The two hundred and fifty 
thousand electors who, in November last, recorded 
their votes in favor of Free Schools, have not yet spo- 
ken in tones safficiently audible to satisfy the nice ears 
of their representatives at Albany. Their recorded 
wishes have been overborne by the clamor of some ten 
or fifteen thousand only, out of the ninety thousand, op- 
ponents of the bill; and if they would save the Free- 
School system—if they would secure for their children 
and their childrens’ children, the priceless inheritance 
of a sound aid free education—if they would vindicate 
the character and the reputation of the Empire State, 





and save it from the indelible disgrace of first adopt- 
ing by an overwhelming expression of popular senti- 
ment, and then deliberately abandoning, in one short 
year thereafter, the noble and glorious principle of 
Universat Epvucarion, they must ACT—in season 
and out of season—early and late. The columns of 
the JourNAL, enlarged and extended, are at their ser- 
vice ; and we earnestly invoke their efficient co-ope- 
ration and aid, in enabling us to reach every family, 
every HomesTeap in the State, with such arguments 
and reasons in, support of the great principles we ad- 
vocate, a8 may carry conviction to the mind and to 
the heart. Above all, {friends of education, fathers of 
families, advocates of progress, lovers of knowledge, 
wisdom and virtue, Christians, patriots, citizens,—aLL, 
let not—we implore you, we adjure you, we beseech 
you—let not the noble banner of UNIVERSAL ED- 
UCATION THROUGH SCHOOLS FREE TO ALL, 
be suffered ignominiouRy to trail inthe dust. DON’T, 
“ Don’t give up the ship !” 





THE FREE SCHOOL LAW. 

The following correspondence between Mr. Hiram 
WueEx er, of the town of Lagrange, Dutchess county, 
and the State Superintendent of Schools, on the Free 
School Law, will be read with interest :— 


From the Poughkeepsie Journal and Eagle. 
COMMON SCHOOLS—CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lacranee, March 12th, 1850. 
To CuristopHER Moraean, Sup’t of Schools :— 

It appears to me that there has a strange fantasm 
got into the people’s agents at Albany. Instead of 
looking upon the people as the supreme law-makers 
of the land, and doiug their will, they treat them as 
menials and set their will at defiance, and set them- 
selves up as our rulers, When there was a bequest 
left for the education of poor children of the State, to 
be applied without salaries, that was not lucrative 
enough for the people’s ageuts, they must tax the peo- 
ple so as to make salary officers to collect and dis- 
burse the money, their fees eating up forty per cent.— 
the residue was handed to the trustees as a liberal do- 
nation from the State as public money, to be applied 
under your supervision. Next the United States de- 
posits—a sum more than sufficient to educate every 
indigent child in the State ; but through the dishonest 
love of popularity, our agents saw fit to rob the 
and give a large share of the money to the colleges 
and seminaries, for the sole benefit of the rich ; then 
the tax must be raised to pay more salary officers; we 
must have County Superintendents at from $500 to 
$1000 a year, and Town Superintendents at high sala- 
ries, to eat up the money from the poor, 

All this was not burthening the tax-payers enough ; 
there must be a Free School law, which was submitted 
to the people for sanction, and, under the honeyed 
name of Free School, thousands voted for it without 
knowing its operation. It seemed to be a general 
rush of the rabble, aliens and paupers in its favor ; 
they knew gor cared nothing about its operations, but 
under its plausible name went for it. But when its 
operations were known, many of those that voted for 
it were disgusted with its provisions, hard feelings and 
bitter animosity in nearly every school district in the 
State: which fact is not hid from you, (individually, ) 
but is well known to you.- 

Knowing the excitement, it was your duty, as our 
agent, to have tried to restore to the poor their rights, 
or have given to them the exclusive right to the pres- 
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ent sehool fund for the education of the children of 
indigent parents, and not done as you have, knowing 
the excitement and bitterness that exist all through 
the State. You have tried through the Senate to get 
a law that, in its oppression, will double the enormity 
of the present law—a law that no honest man would 
be willing to see pass. In doing this, at this time, you 
have offered to the people of this State a greater indig- 
nity than the worst sovereign in Europe would dare to 
offer to his subjects ; and in doing this, you have vio- 
lated the trust resposed in you by your party and con- 
stitnents, and rendered your name odious, and will go 
down to posterity branded with that infamy your con- 
duct deserves. A tax-payer 


. . HIRAM WHEELER, 
If there is any thing you can give in mitigation of 
your conduct, write Poughkeepsie P. O. 


SecReTary’s OFFICE, 
Department of Common Stool, @ 
d Albany, March 26, 1850. 
Mr. Hiram WaeEe_er— 

Sir: Yours of the 12th inst.,came duly to hand. 
Accompaniea as it is with a responsible signature, and 
purporting to come from a “‘ tax-payer,” I pass over 
the intemperateness of its- language, and so much of 
it as is designed to be personally offensive, with the 
view of availing myself of the opportunity which it 
presents, of vindicating the course of this Department 
in reference to the existing school law. As a public 
officer, entrusted with the guardianship of high and 
important public interests, and responsible directly to 
the people for the fidelity with which those interesis 
are maintained, I hold myself at all times amenable to 
my constituents for all my official acts or omissions ; 
and although I might claim the ordinary courtesies 
and amenities which characterize the intercourse of 
gentlemen, whether in public or private life, I feel no 
disposition to withdraw any portion of my conduct 
from the severest criticism of those who have a right 
to call me to account,for the manner in which my offi- 
cial duties are performed. 

I plead guilty, then, to the charge of having, with 
all the earnestness and ability of which I was capable, 
recommended the passage of a law, securing the bene- 
fits of common school education, fully and freely, to 
every child of the State of a suitable age. This mea- 
sure was earnestly recommended by some of my pre- 
deécessors, and I believed it to be demanded, not only 
by a sound public opinion, but by considerations inti- 
mately associated with the peculiar structure and func- 
tions of our republican institutions. It was, in my 
judgment, the paramount duty of the State to provide 
for all its future citizens, the means of obtaining that 
amount and degree of knowledge essential to the 
proper performance of the duties to be devolved upon 
them, and to the discharge of the responsibilities they 
were to assume. 

Ample provision for the universal and thorough edu- 
cation of the rising generation, seemed to me the most 
certain and direct mode of diminishing the aggregate 
of vice and crime, of pauperism and misery, of intem- 
perance, profligacy and want.—In no way can taxation 
of which you complain, be so surely avoided. 
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These convictions were confirmed by the practical 
operations of such a system, wherever it had been in- 
troduced in our own and other States, and by the tes- 
timony of the most enlightened statesmen and philan- 
thropists of the age. 

For my agency in thus recalling the attention of the 
Legislature to the principle of free and universal edu- 
cation, I have nothing to urge “in mitigation” beyond 
the convictions of my judgment, and the salutary in- 
junctions of the Father of his Country, to “ promote 
as an object of paramount importance the diffusion of 
useful knowledge.” 

The Legislature, with almost entire unanimity, as- 
sented to the correctness of these views, and framed a 
system which in their judgment was best adapted to 
carry them into practical effect. Having done so, 
they directed the question of its adoption or rejection, 
to be submitted to the people in their primary capacity, 
and with a view to their enlightened and deliberate 
action in this respect, provided for the most extensive 
publication of the act in every one of the eleven thou- 
sand and five hundred school districts of the State, for 
several months previous to the period when the final 
decision of the electors was tp be made. In nearly 
all the leading newspapers of the State, of both politi- 
cal parties, the act itself was published and freely 
commented upon. 

Its provisions were discussed in the several educa- 
tional periodicals of the State, and particularly in the 
District School Journal, a copy of which was for- 
warded, at the expense of the State, to every school 
district ; and at the State Conventions of each politi- 
cal party, resolutions were unanimously adopted ap- 
proving of its principles and sanctioning its enactment. 

The people returned their verdict in its favor at the 
polls, by a vote of 249,892 to 91,951, being a majority 
of nearly one hundred and fifty-eight thousand; and 
of the fifty-nine counties of the State, three only re- 
turned majorities against it. 

Under such circumstances, I have deemed it my 
duty, so far as the action of this department was re- 
quisite, to carry into full effect the provisions of that 
act, as adopted by the Legislature and sanctioned by 
the popular vote. 

It was not for me to say, nor did I deem it either 
beco:ning my position or consistent with a proper res- 
pect for the intelligence and integrity of two hundred 
and fifty thousand of my fellow citizens, to allege, as 
you have done, that these ~‘ thousands voted for it 
without knowing its operation,” that it was “a gene- 
ral rush of the rabble, altens and paupers in its favor,” 
and that “they knew nor cared nothing about its 
operations, but under its plausible name went for it-” 

I have not learned so to appreciate the character of 
the people of this State, and I trust I may never de- 
liberately utter such a revolting libel upon their intelli- 
gence and integrity, or cast such wanton aspersions 
on their conduct and motives. 

You are right in assuming that I am advised of the 
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of th thie gabtod law, and I am satisfied that the law 
ought to be amended. In reference to the proposed 
amendments of this act, and to the action of this De- 
partment, I have been guided as well by experience 
and observation of its practical operation during the 
brief period which has elapsed since its adoption, as 
by the dictates of public sentiment, as far as it has 
reached me, through the medium of a very exten- 


sive correspondence, and a free interchange of opinion 
with the people and their representatives. 


In conjunction with the committee of both houses 
of the Legislature, charged with the special conside- 
ration of this great interest of the government, I have 
cheerfully assented to specific amendments, which, in 
my judgment, have been demanded by the clearly ex- 
pressed wishes of the people, and such as will, if 
adopted, remove the principal objections to the school 
law. 

Those amendments are now awaiting the action of 
the Legislature, and, whatever that action may be, I 
shall deem it my duty to carry it into practical opera- 
tion to the best of my ability. In doing so,I have no 
fear of incurring either the displeasure or the reproba- 
tion of the peopie. I have an abiding cenviction of 
their intelligence and rectitude. I fully believe that 
in their action upon the adoption of the free school 
principle, they were governed by the purest and high- 
est motives, looking only to the true interests of the 
whole people ; that they fu 2 een, sone the ques- 
tion submitted to them ; ; and that however they may 
desire such a modification of the details of the bill de- 
liberately sanctioned by them, as may render its prac- 
tical workings less obnoxious: in some respects, they 
will never abandon the great principle solemnly recog- 
nized, that the means of a common school education 
shall forever hereafter be secured to every child of the 
State, without discrimination or restriction. 

A distinguished statesman of Massachusetts said, 
“Here with us, it has come to be & great and funda- 
mental proposition, existing before constitutions, that 
it is the duty, the bounden duty of governments, com 
posed of the representations of all, to lay the Sounde- 
tion of the happiness and respectability of society, in 
universal education.”—Such, 1 trust, 1s the spirit of 
the people of this State. 

If, however, I have misconceived public sentiment, 
if Ihave relied too confidingly upon the intelligence, 
the integrity, and the firmness of my fellow citizens, I 
am prepared to abide by all the consequences of all 
my acts, personally, politically, morally and socially. 
My own convictions, the result of investigation, are 
honestly entertained, and will remain unaffected and 
unshaken. 

You have the kindness to say of me,“ you have 
offered to the people of this State a greater indignity 
than the worst sovereign in Europe would dare to 
offer to his subjects, and in doing tlis you have viola- 
ted the trust reposed in you by your party and consti- 
tuents, and rendered your name odious, and will go 
down to posterity branded with that infamy your con- 
duct deserves.” 

No one desires more than mypeelf, the friendly re- 
gard of my fellow citizens, and no one would feel 
more sensibly a condemnation which I believe to be 
merited. Your opinions on this subject are widely 
variant from my own, and that of a large ancy of 
the people as expressed through the bellot-box. I 
only claim for myself the same integrity of purpose 
which I cheerfully accord to you. If, upon further 
consideration, your views are not changed, “‘ posterity” 
will, I hope, be inclined to judge more charitably. 

Neither personal abuse, nor public uy, neither 
denunciations or threats, nor the ave regard of 
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friends, will force me from the position I have delibe- 
rately and honestly taken in support of a measure 
which I believe to be indentified with thé lasting wel- 
fare of the people of this State, and which I firmly 
and conscientiously believe is destined sooner or later 
to command their universal assent. 

Very respectfully your obd’t servant, 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Superintendendent of Common Schools. 
MR. KINGSLEY’S REPORT. 

We commence the publication, in our present num- 
ber, of the able report drawn up by Mr. Kinesiey, 
of Cortland, in behalf both of the majority and minor- 
ity of the Select Committee of nine raised by the As- 
sembly, on the various petitions and memorials for the 
repeal and amendment of the Free School Law. Al- 
though, as will be seen in the concluding portion of the 
report, which we are, reluctantly, compelled to defer 
to our next number, Mr. Kinesuey felt compelled to 
differ from the conclagions arrived at by the majority 
of the Committee, he has nevertheless presented in an 
able and masterly manner, a comprehensive exposition 
of the cardinal principles upon which the system of 
Free ScHoots rests ; and we commend the careful 
perusal of his Report to every enlightened friend of 
UniversaL Epucation. It is a document which is 
well worthy of the most extensive circulation ; embra- 
cing as it does an eloquent and well digested summary 
of the principal reasons which have led to the estab- 
lishment and successive improvement of our noble 
system of Common Schools and District Libraries. 

Mr. Kinesuey,as we before observed, notwithstand- 
ing the powerful, and in our judgment, unanswerable 
argument which he has put forth in this Report, in 
favor of the principle of Free Schools, is opposed to 
the present Act, and in favor of its repeal. Those, 
therefore, of our readers, who agree with him in this 
respect, will find the question fairly stated; and if 
they are contented with the reasoning by which their 
views are sustained, we are satisfied to abide by the 
fundamental. principles, which he has so clearly 
brought forward in support of our own. 
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DECISIONS AND OPINIONS. oF THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF COMMON ‘SCHOOLS. 


Secretary's Orricz, 
Department of Common Schools. 


ALBANY, April 15, 1850. 
TAX LISTS AND WARRANTS OF TRUSTEES. 

Tax lists should be made out, in all cases wherever 
practicable, within thirty days after the meeting at 
which the tax is voted, and the warrant deliyered to 
the collector immediately thereafter; but where, from 
unavoidable circumstances, more. than thirty days have 
been suffered to elapse, and no material change has 
taken place in the taxable property of the district, the 
tax may legally be collected. In such cases, the time 
prescribed by law for making out the tax list and war- 
rant will be regarded as directory, merely, to the Trus- 
tees; and a tax list subsequently made out as valid and 
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legal—subject, however, to be set aside on appeal by 
any party aggrieved, on showing sufficient cause. 

Trustees are bound to include within their tax list 
all the taxable property of the district, whether inclu- 
ded in the last aseessment roll of the town or not; 
and wherever the valuation of property cannot be 
ascertained from such last assessment roll, they must 
make an independent valuation from the best means 
of information in their power, giving the notice pre- 
scribed by law. 

EXPENDITURE OF THE PUBLIC MONEY. 

Wherever no specific directions have been given by 
the district to the contrary, Trustees are authorized to 
apply the whole or any portion of the teachers’ money 
apportioned to their district, to the payment of the 
wages of a legally qualified teacher employed by them, 
either for the present or preceding year. But such 
application may at any time be controlled by a vote of 


the district, the inhabitants of which may direct to. 


what particular term it shall be applied. 


Town Superintendents are required to pay over the 
public money applicable to teachers’ wages, in their 
hands, apporfidned to the several districts, on the 
written order of a majority of the Trustees of the re- 
spective districts, in favor of » legally qualified teacher, 
certified to have been duly employed by them, without 
reference to the time when said tedcher was so em- 
ployed, or taught, or without reference to the vote of 
the district, or the equitable circumstances of any par- 
ticular case. For any violation of duty in this respect, 
the Trustees are responsible to the district and to 
their successors in office alone. The Town Superin- 
tendent cannot look beyond the validity and authen- 
ticity of the order drawn upon him, unless he knows 
it to be false in point of fact. 

' LIBRARY MONEY. 


The library money apportioned to the several dis- 
tricts must be expended, on or before the firat day of 
October in each year, in the purchage of suitable books 
for the District Library, unless otherwise apportioned 
by a vote of the district, and under the circumstances 
and conditions particularly specified in §136 (No. 161) 
of the School Law, to the purchase of maps, globes, 
black-boards, or other scientific apparatus for the use 
of the school. It can, in no case, and under no circum- 
stances, without the assent of this Department, be 
applied to the payment of teachers’ wages. 

The Superintendent deems it his duty especially to 
caution the Trustees of the several districts, against 
the purchase of cheap, frivolous and useless works, too 
often palmed off upon them under an imposing-form 
and plausible pretexts, by interested and unprincipled 
hawkers. Before purchasing any work for the Dis- 
trict Library, they should assure themselves by a care- 
ful examination,of its value and utility for the purposes 
to which it is designed, or at least obtain the opin- 
ion and sanction of competent judges; and when 
parchases have been made, every effort should be 
used to induce parents and children to peruse and 





profit by the varions works thus provided for their ben- 


efit. CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 





An Act, to submit to the People at the next annual 
election the question of the repeal of the Act estab- 
lishing Free Schools throughout the State.—[Passed 
April 10th, 1850.} 


The People of the State of New-York, represented 
in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

§1. The electors of this State shall determine by 
ballot, at the annual election to be held in November 
next, whether the Act entitled “ An Act establishing 
Free Schools throughout the State,” passed March 
26th, 1849, and the Act entitled “ An Act to amend 
an Act entitled ‘An Act establishing Free Schools 
throughout the State,’ passed April 11th, 1849,” shall 
be repealed. 

§2. It shall be the duty of the State Superintendent 
of Common Sthools, to prepare and furnish to the sev- 
eral Town Cterks in this State, forms of the poll lists, 
returns, and other necessary proceedings to carry into 
effect this Act, and he shall also furnish, at the ex- 
pense of the State, to each school district in the State, 


five copies of this Act with the forms prepared by 
him. 


§3. The ballots to be deposited in the ballot box 
shall be in the following form: Those cast in favor of 
the adoption of such repeal shall contain the following 
words : % 

“ SCHOOL.” 
“ For the repeal of the New School law.” ‘ 

Those cast against such repeal, shall contain the 
following words: 

“ SCHOOL.” 
‘* Against the repeal of the New School law.” 

And the ballots shall be so folded as to conceal all 
the words, except the word “ SCHOOL,” which latter 
head shall not be concealed, but shall appear on the 
ballot as folded. 

§4. The Inspectors ot Election, in the several elec- 
tion districts, shall furnish a separate ballot box, into 
which shall be placed all the ballots given for or against 
the repeal of the new school law. The Inspectors 
shall canvass the ballots, and make returns thereof, in 
the same manner as votes given for the office of Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor are by law canvassed 
and returned, and the Board of State Canvassers shall 
ascertain, declare and certify the result, in the same 
manner as they are required to do, in respect to the 
votés given for Governor. 


§5. In case a majority of all the votes given in the 
State shall be cast against the repeal of the new school 
law, then such law shall remain in force, as if this Act 
had not been passed. And in case a majority of all 
the votes given in the State shall be cast for the repeal 
of the new school law, then the Act establishing Free 
Schools throughout the State, passed March 26th, 
1849, and the Act’ amending the same, passed April 
11th, 1849, shall be repealed, and such repeal shall 
take effect ten days after the result shall be ascer- 
tained and certified by the Board of State Canvassers. 
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§6. In case the Act mentioned in the first section 
of this Act shall be repealed as aforesaid, then all the 
Acts which were repealed by the Act.entitled “ An 
Act establishing Free Schools,” passed March 26th, 
1849, shall be revived and enforced in the same man- 
ner as if the aforesaid Act, passed March 26, 1849, 
had never been passed. > 


§7. The repeal of the “ Act establishing Free 
Schools throughout the State,” passed March 26th, 
1849, shall not affect any act done, or right accrued 
or established, or any prosecution, suit or proceeding, 
had or commenced in any civil case previous to the 
term when such repeal shall take effect, but every 
such act, right and proceeding, shall remain as valid 
as if the Act so repealed had remained in force. 





THE FREE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


Rerort of the Select Committee of the Assembly on 
the Petitions for the Amendment or Repeal of the 
Free School Law. 

Mr. Kinestey, of Cortland, from the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to take into consideration the Peti- 
tions for the Repeal and Amendment of the Free 
School Law, in behalf of the majority and minority 
of said Committee, makes the following Report: 


That the said Committee entered upon the discharge 
of its important and arduous duties, with an unfeigned 
Giffidence, in their own powers, to do justice to the 
subject agsigned to their care. They have endeavored, 
however, to discharge their duty. In deliberating 
upon the subject, they have felt the responsibility of 
their position; that feeling has sometimes pressed 
upon them with a power almost overwhelming, and 
they have been tempted to give up the work in de- 
spair. It is not strange that this is so, for how can 
they help realising that they are acting upon a subject 
of the utmost importance to ourselves, our present, 
and all future generations, Our Common Schools are 
now, a8 they ever must be, the great nursing places of 
our heroes and statesmen ; the places in which are to 
be formed our future rulers; where our wise and 
learned men are to receive the rudiments of their ed- 
ucation, and where the great mass, the laboring and 
hardy yeomanry of our land, are to receive the whole 
of theirs. If we look around us, we find very few 
indeed, who have ever gone farther than the old log 
school+house, near by their father’s farm, or the better 
one in their native village, in its pleasant spot, and 
hallowed by youthful associations. There, the greater 
part of our population is educated ; there, habits of 
thought and of moral feeling are formed; and there 
too, the mind receives impressions which are everlast- 
ing, and have a controlling influence upon the action of 
the man through all his life. A few go thence to the 
academy, and a smaller portion still, at last complete 
their scholastic course at our colleges. But they go 
there with impressions received at the Common School ; 
and as the man is there made, such is he in his future 
life. 

And not only are our sons there educated, but our 


daughters also ; those who are to be the mothers of 
future generations. They must there be fitted for the 
arduous duties and the responsibilities of their future 
life, as our sons are for theirs; and here they, also, 
must form their habits of thought and feeling, those 
principles of action which are not only to govern 
them, but are to be enstamped, also, upon the minds 
of their sons and daughters; who are, in their turn, 
to succeed them. 

Who can estimate a mother’s influence, or a sister's 
power, over the heart and conduct of a son ora bro- 
ther? Silently and unperceived they do their work ; 
the character is formed ; the individual knows it not ; 
but after years reveal the fact, and show him how 
much of a blessing or a curse have been the influence 
of his mother, the power of his sister, and the effect of 
those other impressions received at the school-house, 
in his boyhood days; when his mind and character 
were fresh and easily moulded, and ne receiving the 
rudiments of his ], mental, and physical education. 

How important then, in view of its ultimate conse- 
quences, is the Common School, and how careful 
should we be that it perform its appropriate work, un- 
checked and untrammeled, receiving the cordial and 
hearty support of the whole body of the population ! 
This last, indeed, is a necessary condition for the full 
and complete success of the system. If it is looked 
upon with a suspicious eye, or opposed, by even a 
small portion of those affected by .it; if jealousies, 
complaints, ill-feeling and ill-will, are caused by its 
practical operation, (however unjust those feelings 
may be in the abstract,) then it fails of accomplishing 
its object, zad instead of a blessing, it becomes e 
curse. s 

Our State early recognized the importance of en- 
grafting upon its policy a good Common School sys- 
em, one by which all, even the poorest, might receive 
an education which would fit them for the transaction 
of the business of life, would prepare them for dis- 
charging well their part as members of a free and in- 
dependent State ; nay more, would fit them to be free- 
men. In 1795,s0 soon after our country had achieved 
its independence, an act was passed by which the sum 
of $50,000 was appropriated annually for five years, 
among the several towns in this State, a sum equal to 
that thus granted, being directed to be raised by the 
towns for an additional aid to their Common Schools. 
In 1805, a permanent fund for their support was raised, 
which was increased by subsequent legislative appro- 
priations, until, in 1812, the system in operation till 
within the past year, was established under the direc- 
tion of a State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
which office was afterwards attached to that of Secre- 
tary of State. That system prospered to an eminent 
degree ; the people approved of it, and sustained it 
well ; it was their pride, and our citizens removing to 
the far west, the glorious land of promise, would point 
their neighbors, the inhabitants of their néw-home, 
with pride and admiration to the glorious Common 
School system of their “ own native Empire State,” 
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and earnestly recommend it to them for their adop- 
tion. And why should they not? It gave a good 
English education to every one, of whatever nation 
he was born, or under whatever sky ; it asked not if 
he was rich or poor, but opened its school-house door 
to the son of poverty as well as to the heir of riches; 
the State, acknowledging its duty and obligation, from 
its own abundant resources gave a part of the funds, 
the towns supplied an equal portion, and what was 
lacking, those who enjoyed its benefits gladly paid. 
Nor were the new States reluctant to follow the 
example thus commended to their approbation and 
imitation. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, 
‘Michigan, and ‘Alabama, gladly followed in our Jead, 
“established systems similar to ours, and provided the 





‘ necessary means for carrying them into full and com- 


plete operation. Nor is this all. A self-denying and 
Christian spirit impelled a few,a noble few, to leave 
friends and kindred, and on a beautiful claster of islands 
in the far-off Pacific to plant the standard of the cross, 
and to call around it the benighted and degraded there. 
They had with them, first of all, the Bible ; they next 


had the recollection of their Common Schools at 
home, and remembering their happy influences on 


the character of the people, they established similar 
Schools there,and they have found them a most power- 
ful auxiliary in their noble work ; the intellect is awa- 
kened, cultivated, and expanded ; and, as a natural 
consequence, the moral nature of the man is made 
tender, and prepared to receive with approbation, the 
teachings of a pure and holy religion. He learns to 
look with-disgust and abhorrence upon his idolatrous 
worship, and to love that Divine system which the 
missionary brings. 

The beneficent results of our system upon our own 
population, cannot be doubted or denied. Go where 
we will, we find the school-hcuse and the school-mas- 
ter.’ Go also where we will, we find an honest, a la- 
boring, and an intelligent population. On every side 
are pleasant houses, cultivated farms, happy villages, 
and all the marks of thrift and industry. Enter the 
humble school-house, and an interesting sight is before 
you -—instead of roving about the streets or highways, 
learning idleness, dissipation and vice, are gathered 
those who are hereafter to be our rulers, our wise men 
and our statesmen. They are not learning that 
which will make then a curse to the world; they are 
not contracting habits which will work their own and 
others’ ruin ; they are not preparing for a life of crime ; 
but they are fitting themselves to act well their part as 
citizens of a great and free nation, worthy of the high- 
est honors it may have ir its power to bestow. Our 
observation shows us, that with the general diffusion 
of practical knowledge among the masses, idleness, 
sensual indulgence, and crime decrease, and give way 
to industry, honesty and virtue. True, however well 
educated and refined a nation may be, however know- 

may be disseminated among the masses, idleness 
and crime with their attendant evils, are not entirely 
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done away ; all past experience proves this ; but the 
same experience also proves, that it is among an igao- 
rant and degraded people, that we are to look for the 
greatest degrees of vicious indulgence, the most atro- 
cious crimes, the most regardless sloth ;and, in fine, tor 
a general prevalence of all those vices, and those 
degrees of wickedness which so degrade and debase 
our human nature, and which, if universally prevalent, 
would make of this world, a model lazar house, instead 
of the beautiful and pleasant one that it should be. In- 
deed, it cannot be denied, experience has given the 
remark the force of an axiom, that a general diffusion 
of knowledge among the masses, has a tendency to 
elevate them, and increase the general amount of vir- 
tue and consquent happiness in their midst, whilst its 
absence’ produces a contrary and disastrous effect. 

It is not strange thén, that, as a consequence of the 
Common School system of which we are speaking, 
near by our school-houses we find the Church erected, 
in which, during one day in seven,a happy, intelli- 
gent, and contented congregation is found, with sin- 
cere hearts, worshipping a Divinity whose precepts 
are pure and holy, whose requirements are not heavy, 
and whose rewards are glorious ;—that we find our 
young men emerging from the portals of the “ poor 
man’s college,” and occupying positions of eminence 
and renown ; that we follow them through the higher 
institutions of learning which the State also provides 
for and watches over, until they graduate at our uni- 
versities, and soon become our great men, and those 
whom we love and delight to honor ; that we find them 
the eloquent defenders of the rights of man at the bar 
of justice ; merchants whose sails whiten the seas of 
Indian lands, and bring back rich freights and princely 
cargoes ; teachers of a world-wide renown, preparing 
their scholars forstations they and others now occupy ; 
or filling the pulpit and pointing their hearers, rapt 
with their words of persuasion and eloquence, to the 
better country which is before them; and all, every- 
where, diffusing knowledge, refinement, and happi- 
ness in their pathways, a blessing to those by whom 
they are surrounded ; a blessing to the world at large. 

While thus our Common School system makes us 
wiser and better men, while it thus diffuses the bless- 
ings of knowledge and intelligence into every hamlet 
and secluded district, it also makes our people a happier 
one. It does this by expanding the scope and grasp of 
the mind, cultivating its better powers and faculties, 
and bringing the moral attributes of man into a more 
full and perfect action. The degrading, ignorant, and 
vicious have their enjoyments, it is true, but it is of a 
mere sensual and fleeting character ; while to the ed- 
ucated mind, new and lasting sources of pleasure are 
opened ; the whole of creation, to his intelligent vis- 
ion, is one of beauty and erjoyment ; his powers of 
appreciating and enjoying what is before him, are en- 
larged and increased, and, where before one faculty 
ministered to his happiness, a thousand now are 
brought into life and activity; he feels himself a new 
man, and in a new world. Nor is it thus only with 
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the individual members of a State, but the great 
whole—the entire of the population has its happiness 
increased, so that it is universally true, that wherever 
we find a nation where the people generally are edu- 
cated and intelligent, that nation is a contented and 
a happy one also. Who would prefer the wild free- 
dom of the savage and his joys, to the mild restraint, 
comfort and enjoyment of his enlightened neighbor ? 
Other benefits arising from a general diffusion of 
knowledge, might be mentioned here, but we forbear. 
We have endeavored to show that sucha diffusion 
increases the prosperity, virtue, and happiness of a 
nation ; and it is from this position that we derive an 
important point in our argument, which is :—The 
obligation of a State to provide for the general dis- 
semination of knowledge among its people. 
Governments are formed for certain and specific 
purposes. Ina state of nature,each one is free to 
do what and as he chooses. But he enters into a 
compact with others, by which a government is 
formed ; some natural rights are yielded for the gen- 
eral good of all, and in consideration of certain ben- 
efits, which the governed seek and require, and which 
the ruler or rulers agree shall be accordingly conferred 
upon them. Among these are, that the members 
s allbe protected in their persons and property ; ano- 
ther and more important one at the present is, that 
the fovernment shall so conduct itself—that the State, 
through its Legislature or other constituted agents, 
shall make such laws, and adopt such a course of po- 
licy, as shall confer the greatest amount of happiness 
upon its members; and shall give them the greatest 
amount of prosperity consistent with the general good 
of all. We have already shown, that a good Com- 
mon School system produces and effects these results, 
and we therefore conclude, that it is the highest inter- 
est of the State, ite most imperative duty, to establish 
and maintain such a system, and by all necessary rules, 
laws nd regulations, to give it life and a full and 
complete operation. And not this alone—it has not 
only to pass laws, but it must furnish, or provide for, 
the means also. The wealth of a nation belongs to 
the individuals of that nation ; when it is necessary 
to promote the general good, that wealth should be 
applied, to effectuate that end, mot with a lavish, not 
with a penurious hand, but in such a manner as most 
efiectually to accomplish the object desired. The 
Schools thus provided, being for the common benefit 
of the State, should be supported by the State ; not 
directly it may be, but at least indirectly ; that is, in 
some way or other, the property of the State, in a fair, 
just and equal proportion, according to the different 
interests different persons may have in the subject, 
or the immediate or remote benefits they may derive 
from the sums thus appropriated, should be made to 
support these Schools so established for the general 
good of all. They should also be free to all. Such 
schools the State is bound to provide ; whence no one 
shall be excluded, whatever his race, or comparative 
situation in life ; but whose doors shall open as gladly 
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to one as to another, and where all shall be on a per- 
fect equality? We claim not that the State should so 
bestow its means as to give every one, freely, a colle- 
giate, oreven an academic education ; but only that 
it is bound, by every consideration of utility and jus- 
tice, to furnish the means for the common education 
of every child within its boundaries—that it should 
give to every one an opportunity for so improving the 
powers which Nature’s God has given him, that he 
may be enabled to discharge the ordinary duties of life 
with ease, and correctly, and prepared also to proceed 
farther and farther into the great ocean of science 
which lays before him. Else the State has not per- 
formed all its duty ; it has not done all in its power to 
increase the virtue, safety, prosperity, and happiness 
of its people, and in so far, is a debtor to those who 
made it. 

As we have before remarked, our State, early in its 
existence as an independent one, discovered this great 
truth, and settMmg itself to work accordingly in 1795, 


-made an appropriation of $500,000 annually, for 


five years, tlitpeople of the towns raising a corres- 
ponding amount, and which sums were applied to the 
support of Common Schools. For some reason or 
other, it appears that but $149,250 were actually paid 
during that time, and that from the year 1801, when 
the last of said payments was made, to 1814, nothing 
whatever was paid by the State for Common School 
purposes. But though nothing was paid, the State 
was not unmindful of its obligation in the premises; 
and in 1805 an act was passed, appropriating 500,000 
acres of land “‘ to raise a fund for the encouragement 
of Common Schools,” which fund was to be a perma- 
nent one; t he Surveyor General to sell the land, the 
Comptroller to lend the principal derived from such 
sale, and the accruing interest, until the whole inter- 
est should amount to $50,000 annually, after which 
the interest was to be distributed among the Common 
Schools in such a manner as the Legislature should 
direct, and which investment was the foundation of 
the pregent School fund. 

In 1810, another act was passed, which, providing 
for the salaries of the clerks of the Supreme Court 
from their fees, directed that the surplus of those fees, 
after such salaries were paid, should be appropriated 
to the Common School fund. It was several years, 
however, before a sufficient fund was realized, and the 
act itself was repealed in 1821, some $78,000 having 
been received from the operations of the act. 

The next step in the perfecting of the system, was 
the appointment by the Governor in 1911, under a 
power conferred in the supply bill of that year, of 
three commissioners to report a system for the organ- 
ization, regulation, and establishment of Common 
Schools, to the next Legislature. This commission 
discharged its duty in the making of a report, aceom- 
panied by a bill to the Legislature of 1812, and on the 
9th of June of that year, a law was perfected and 
passed which was the basis of our Common School 
system until within a very short time, and which sys- 
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tem so many are anxious that we shouldmow restore. 

This law of 1812 was the basis of our old system 
and in succeeding years, it was very essentially. modi 
fied and changed. It provided that a State Superin 
tendent should be appointed ,and that the public money 
should be apportioned to such towns only as should 
voluntarily raise an equal amount of tax. In 1814, this 
feature was changed, and the Supervisors were direct- 
ed annually to raise, by a tax on the several towns, a 
sum equal to that received by them from the State.— 
Other amendments were made from time to time, up 
to 1821, when the duties of the office of State.Super- 
intendent were transferred to the Secretary of State. 

In 1814, the first appropriation from the proceeds of 

the Common School fund established in 1805, was 
made. It was the bare pittance of $48,376 only ; but 
it was the germ of a mightier sum which was there- 
after to be realized from the wise foresight of our fa- 
thers, in their liberal appropriation—an appropriation 
then comparatively worthless, but which it was fore- 
seen, as the result has proved true, would in the end be 
of a great and commanding value. This fund has, in 
various ways, at different times been increased until 
now, when we have a capital belonging to our Com- 
mon chool fund, of $2,244,000, protected and as- 
sured to us by the guarantees of the Constitution, as a 
fund for Common School purposes, set apart invi- 
olate and forever. From this fund, which must grad- 
ually yet surely from the provisions of the same Con- 
stitution, increase, we now annually distribute $285,- 
000 and more, which sum, increasing as the fund itself 
has enlarged, will each year make our schools more 
and mor perftly and practically “ free:” . 
This is a magnificent sum for a State to set apart for 
a purpose like this. It is not for war; it is not for 
the destruction of human life ; it is not for the forging 
of the instruments of battle, or the building of armed 
pavies, that these millions are devoted ; but for the 
education and cultivation of immortal minds, and to 
render them wiser, better, and happier than they 
would otherwise be ; for the teaching of those lessons 
which will one day beat the sword into the plough- 
share and the spear into the pruning hook ; for the in- 
culcation of those principles which are yet to cover 
the earth with the blessings of peace, and imbue its in- 
habitants with a feeling of good will towards each 
other. 

This sum has not been appropriated in vain. Each 
succeeding year has seen a greater, and a still greater 
number of pupils flocking into the Schools thus fos- 

_ tered and nourished by the care of the State, until, 
within the past year, an army of nearly 800,000 chil- 
dren has there received the rudiments—it may be, the 
whole—of that education which is so necessary and 
so well adapted to render each of them happy, 
prosperous and industrious, the better fitted tor the 
stations of importance in life which, as citizens of a 
great republic, they may hereafter—many of them, at 
least—be called upon to fill. 

But, it is not in this manner alone that the State 





has endeavored to fulfil the duty incumbent upon it, of 
educating, and improving its population, It-has set 
apart another fund, the annual income of which is ap- 
plied to the purchasing and keeping up of a suitable 
miscellaneous library in each of the School districts of 
the State. It was a wise, a laudable, and a benevolent 
policy which instigated this measure, and one the in- 
fluence of which cannot even be fully estimated, and 
least of all cannot be during the generation in which 
it originated. The kings of the old world have col- 
lected at their capitals vast numbers of books, rare, 
valuable, and costly. They are carefully kept in splen- 
did buildings, which are adorned with all the embel- 
lishments of art. To the wise, the curious inquirer, 
the wealthy, or the noble, they are open ; but to the 
illiterate, or the ignoble, from their location, and the 
ban of prejudice or custom, they are forbidden places, 
and their volumes, emphatically, “ sealed” books.”— 
Ot, what use to the peasant of Normandy or the sunny 
plains of Languedoc, are all the treasures deposited 
in the libraries of the French capital? Of what use 
to the serf of Russia, or to the laborer of England, are 
the libraries of St. Petersburgh or London? Of what 
use are any of the libraries of Europe to the great 
mass of the surrounding population? None! To 
the vast majority they might as well be buried in the 
depths of the sea, or scattered to the four winds of 
heaven, as to be where they are. 

The State of Net York has done better and more 
wisely than the kingdoms of the old world. While, 
like them, she has gathered her splendid library at 
her Capitol, which contains, as it should, books of raré 
and costly value, many of which are valuable only 
to a few, she has heeded the wants, not of a portion 
only of her population, but those of the whole of it. 
In every district through all her State, she has placed 
a library of such books as her farmers, her mechanics. 
her merchants, her apprentices, her whole people, old 
or young, need. That library is open for all ; no one 
is excluded or debarred from its privileges ; but each 
one finds, at home, a library for his own and his neigh- 
bor’s use. 

Viewed in this light, the spectacle which New York 
presents is a proud and glorious one. She has divided 
the State into eleven thousand five hundred districts 
of convenient size; in every one of these she has 
caused to be erected a School house, helped to pay 
the teacher who has taught there, and side by side 
with the School house has placed a library such as the 
population reads. The spectacle truly is one which 
may challenge the admiration of the world. 

Your Committee ask pardon for this seeming di- 
gression. We should not have alluded to our library 
system, but we could not forbear, when speaking of 
what has been done for the cause of popular educa- 
tion, to refer to this point also, and for the further rea- 


n that some of your petititioners have asked, that , 


the fund now applied to the purchase of libraries may 
be devoted to a different purpose, 
(To be continued next month.) 





